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fs tThe Bag Lady 


WAY Why in this country with the potential for so much greatness 
should people live in the streets and eat from garbage cans? 
by Arnold White 


BAG LADY, BAG LADY — 


‘he Bag Lady piece is my statement about by Arnold White 
homeless people. I think society really Th : ue 
doesn’t want to see the situation. “Put it ere 1” stand 2 al ee 
- over there in the corner, it will go away. Don’t oe ee au 
bother me.” But it’s ha ening, it’ lity, it’s: Poe ee 
pes eo) eS looking like Sister Sadie. 


here. So my painting really zeroes in on society 
turning their back, not doing anything about this 
. Situation. Here we have a woman walking down 
“thé street with her bags in one -arm, pulling her 
cart. White on each side of her, which is a state- 
ment about the snow, or the winter time. 

In my art there are a lot of messages. I put a 
One Way sign at the top. People can read into that 
what they wish, but for me it’s a statement that she 
only has one way to go. The church, that is a state- 
ment about the inner city. What we find in the 
inner city is a church on one comer and a liquor 
store on another. So you drink yourself crazy and 
go save your soul. Or you praise the lord and go 
jump in the bottle. It’s a contradiction, but you'll 
find it block after block in the inner city. 

There’s a brick wall above her head, and her 
body can’t possibly get through that opening. But 
even 4f she turned sideways and squeezes 


_ ibroug still she s gee § ro wt a brick wail. 
Dae i ae 
There’ “pawn shop. @ statement about pawning 


the last thing she owns to survive. She’s draped 
in the American flag as her clothing. Some peo- 
ple will ask me, “What’s this about? Her dress is 
an American flag.” I say, “Yeah, that’s my state- 
ment.” Society doesn’t want to see it. They turn 
their back. So I put society on her back as a sense 
of responsibility. It says that something needs to 

aaa = = : sa be done about this. Why in this country with the 
“The Bag Lady” sit : eet Painting by Arnold White __potential for so much greatness should people 
- live-in the streets and eat from garbage cans? 


_The Church on one corner, the 
Liquor store on another, unnh-_ 
unnh- -unnh, what a contradiction 
And how many of you are out — 
there behind the Bush, the — 
Reagans and the Nixons? 


Do you only | have one way 

to go Bag Lady? And do you 
‘Have to search for the last 

: Thing you own to pawn and 

: Then Pray - - that - you - - will - live 
to- see - - yet - - another - dawn. 


It’s not so much that you’ re 
Looking | for utopia - — as much — 

_As you're looking for a meal — 
And a place to stay and lay — 


HELTER MENIAL LEIS | 
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Americal! We must wake up. 


Bag Lady, Bag Lady... 

I love you — [ recognize you — 
_l embrace you — and truly, 
Truly I do understand — that 
_If we turn you around — you _ 
Could very well be ME or YOU 


Bag Lady, Bag Lady, 
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See related articles and more paintings by Arnold White on pages 6 and 7. - 


‘THE ONLY SOLUTION IS LOVE” 


“As you do to the least of my sisters: ‘or brothers so ~ S 
| you do to me.” Dorothy Day staked her lifeon 
these words. She believed firmly that it is Jesus 
himself who comes to us in those who are home: 
less, without a job or even food. 


insignificant gesture, my simple 
hope was to call attention to the 
research, design and testing of 
new nuclear weapons which 
continues in laboratories and at 
the test site despite our country’s 
signing of the Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty. 

Throughout the weekend, 
there were many prophetic and 
moving speakers. In their reflec- 
tions they spoke of justice, but 
the predominant theme which 
worked its way into my heart, 
and I believe into the hearts of 
all there, was that of love. 

Dorothy Day always said that 
“the only solution is love,” 
though she found that love 
which is truly put into practice 
can be “a harsh and dreadful 
thing.” I believe that it is such a 
love — love of those who are 
impoverished and oppressed, 
love of our enemy, love of our | 
fellow community members, 
love of self, love of God — that 
has kept the Catholic Worker 


by Cindy Pile ) io: condoms and clean. needles (and 
long with 350 Catholic €W socks!); the morality of 

such modern technology as com-— 

puters, the internet and. ‘e-mail; 


Workers from across the 
country and around the 
world, I traveled to Las Vegas 2nd manual labor as prayer; and 
and the nuclear test site located | lifted my voice in exuberant 
on its outskirts to celebrate the 808g and moved my body with 
100th birthday of Dorothy Day, much abandon first in worship, 


foundress of the Catholic 8 those gathered praised our 
Worker movement. God for the many blessings She 


The celebration, held last has bestowed on us, and later at 
a party which celebrated the life 
and legacy of Dorothy Day. 

On my last day in Las Vegas, 
after celebrating Eucharist, I 
committed civil disobedience — 
“divine obedience” — by cross- 
ing the arbitrary line between 
public land and the Nevada 
nuclear test site, land which the 
federal government stole from 


November, was filled with much 
joy as I embraced old friends, 
longtime companions in the 
struggle for justice and peace, 
and as I watched with wonder as 
the first few sprouts of new rela- 
tionships tentatively pushed 
their way to the soil’s surface. 

I participated in “round-table 


discussions” on topics as diverse ee Jesus Christ: Pantocrator obert Lentz © Bridge Building Images movement alive for 65 years. All 
duetion for h les the Western Shoshone Nation. Tees : : ; : : 

as harm reduction for nomeiess : oe 4 Christ identifies himself with the poor and oppressed, and the 

youth through distribution ef “9 7 77 = ©" eee only legitimate tie of the church is to the poor and marginalized. See The Only Solution page 1/ | 
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STREET SPIRIT 


The British Are Coming! 


The Big Issue aims to colonize the 


by Paul Murphy 


xtra! Extra! The stakes have 

risen in the street newspaper 

game! The Big Issue, a London- 

based entertainment magazine 

which addresses homelessness and related 

social issues, has established the frame- 

work for its first North American publica- 

tion in Los Angeles. Despite the mutual 

understanding shared by the members of 

the North American Street Newspaper 

Association (NASNA) not to competitive- 

ly infringe upon another newspaper’s ter- 

ritory, sources indicate that the presses are 

ready to roll and produce an April publi- 
cation of The Big Issue. 

This development has signaled an 


alarm throughout the street newspaper 


community in North America. Members 
of NASNA, an umbrella organization for 
30 street newspapers across the U.S. and 
Canada, are rallying to stop The Big Issue 
from what they view as the colonizing of 
the Los Angeles street sheet market. 
While NASNA members fear the long- 
term repercussions of the London paper’s 
actions, the most immediate effects, it is 
agreed, will hit the street newspaper land- 
scape of Los Angeles. 

Currently, the Los Angeles area is 
home to Making Change, a street newspa- 
per working towards solutions for home- 
lessness and poverty. According to Editor 
Jennafer Waggoner, Making Change 
affords many homeless people the oppor- 
tunity to empower themselves through 
vending, writing, and editing the paper. 
The board of directors overseeing the 
policies of Making Change has a number 
of members who are homeless, and the 
project is produced from the perspectives 
of the poor and unhoused. 

Earlier this month, Making Change 
opened its first downtown office in con- 
junction with the Los Angeles Coalition to 
End Hunger and Homelessness. Waggoner 
reasons that the heavy competition The 
Big Issue represents would place her paper 
at risk. Waggoner predicts the European 
publication’s presence in Los Angeles, 
coupled with its vast resources, would 
eliminate Making Change. 

Along with the immediate threat to 
Making Change, apprehension and distrust 
towards The Big Issue already exist in the 
NASNA community. Much of these senti-- 
ments stem from attempts by The Big Issue 
over the last several years to gain entry into 
the New York and San Francisco markets. 
The feelings towards the London paper are 
so prevalent that on January 8, the NASNA 
Executive Steering Committee voted unan- 
imously to inform The Big Issue and its 
founder, John Bird, that their efforts were 
unwelcome in Los Angeles. 

According to Robert Norse, chair of the 


Los Angeles street newspaper market 


Jennafer Waggoner, (center) editor of Making Change, a Los Angeles street paper. 


Commercialization Subcommittee of the 
Executive Steering Committee of NASNA,; 
a movement is underway to take this 
protest a step further. He points to a con- 
certed effort to determine The Big Issue’s 
effect on smaller street newspapers in 
England, Europe, and now, North America. 
Commented Norse, “The Big Issue’s buzz- 
word use of ‘homeless’ appears to be a con- 
venient means of selling a product not par- 
ticularly committed to civil rights for the 
poor, and/or respect for the impact of their 
publication on homeless papers that strug- 
gle to forward homeless issues.” 

Many in the NASNA community point 
to Norse’s statement and cite fundamental 
differences between The Big Issue and 
North American street newspapers. For 
example, while the vast majority of 


domestic papers throughout the United — 


States and Canada are advocacy based 
and strive to improve laws and services 
on behalf of the homeless, The Big Issue 
is viewed as a corporate entity responsive 
to advertising and profit/loss statements. 

NASNA Chairperson Tim Harris 
recently addressed the prevailing senti- 
ment of his organization in a letter to Big 
Issue Editor John Bird. In describing the 
extent of the discontent in some homeless 
advocacy circles, Harris wrote: “There are 
widespread concerns that homeless people 
do not have a real role in shaping the con- 
tent or direction of The Big Issue, and are 
being used, along with the issue of home- 
lessness, to move a product that would be 
otherwise indistinguishable from the great 
mass of entertainment magazines. The 
negative rap on The Big Issue is that it is a 
multinational corporation built on the 
backs of the homeless.” 

Previously, The Big Issue attempted to 
enter the New York City street newspaper 
market, and reportedly tried to co-opt 
Street News, the oldest street newspaper 
in North America, by offering Street 
News Editor John “Indio” Washington, a 
position on its editorial board. Asked how 
he kept The Big Issue out of New York, 
Washington said, “I told him, I told John 
Bird that we could go toe to toe, best two 
out of three, settle it in the ring and sell it 
to pay-per-view. He says he used to be a 
boxer, but he didn’t want any part of it.” 

Washington then embarked on an alter- 
native press and media campaign to dis- 
credit The Big Issue and its intentions. The 
result was their withdrawal from the East 
Coast and retreat back to Europe, where 
purportedly, plans were already being 
drawn to establish itself in Los Angeles. 

Eric Cimon, editor of the Montreal- 
based street paper, Journal L’Itineraire, 
represented NASNA at the International 


Street Newspaper Association conference 
IE ee 
See The British Are Coming page five 


by Paul Boden 


et another aspect of homeless- 

ness has gone corporate — street 

newspapers. The Big Issue, a 
slick, glossy paper started in England 
and sold by homeless people, has landed 
on the shores of Los Angeles. Having 
already spread throughout Europe, South 
Africa, and Australia they have turned 
their greedy little eyes on these shores. 

The paper calls itself The Big Issue, 
leaving people (especially advertisers) 
with the impression that the big issue is 
homelessness. Yet homeless issues by 
their own admission are only about 20% 
of the paper’s content and homeless peo- 
ple are an even smaller percentage of the 
paper’s multinational staff. 

The vendors, who are charged about 
half the cover price per issue to sell this 
product, don’t reap the economic bene- 
fits of the millions that are brought in 
annually through vendor charges, adver- 
tising sales, and foundation support. 

Instead, the Big Issue has established 
its own foundation so as to dole out 
grants and gifts in communities (coun- 
tries) where they set up shop. If they 
have this kind of money, why can’t they 
pay the salespeople (vendors) a living 
wage with benefits? You can bet their 
advertising staff are paid and paid well. 

The Big Issue is about big bucks pure 
and simple. Dishing out a few nickels and 
dimes to some homeless people doesn’t 
change that and doesn’t make them any 
less of a “poverty pimp.” They are exploit- 
ing homelessness to sell their advertising 
and homeless people as a cheap (charged) 
labor source to sell their product. 

For The Big Issue to claim, as they do, 


EP 


by David Busch 


omeless activists held a candle- 

light vigil in front of Santa 

Monica’s business-sponsored 
Christmas Display during this past holi- 
day season. It was a series of about 10 
large, lighted, life-size boxes with man- 
nequins and music that display the story 
of the birth of Jesus. We camped out in 
front of the display, entitled “No room at 
the Inn,” and handed out flyers about the 
lack of shelters for homeless people. 

In fact, in past years, homeless people 
were known to sleep in these display 
boxes until they put cage wire on the 
fronts of them. Don’t people get it? Jesus 
was a homeless person, too. A lot of peo- 
ple came by during our protest, and we 
fed them with food from Food Not 
Bombs/Homes Not Jails. 

The next day in court, charges were 


The Big Issue is about Big Bucks 


Yet another aspect of homelessness has gone corporate 


' people will never sell here. 


that they lift people out of poverty 
through the sales of their paper is noth- - 


Flamingo Motel Defendants Face Charges 


Santa Monica activists housed dozens of homeless people in this vacant motel. 


_ Flamingo Motel and housed dozens of 
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ing short of bullshit. No street newspaper 
can claim the vendors leave poverty with 
the money they get from selling the 
paper. That kind of lie is right up there 
with “the wealthy panhandler” and “the 
Cadillac-driving AFDC recipient.” 

The inevitable consequence of this cor- 
porate move is the licensing of the sale of 
homeless papers and thus less opportunity 
for homeless people to vend them. 

Street papers in their simplicity benefit 
everyone involved. The organization that 
publishes them gets to present to the gen- 
eral public homeless and poverty issues 
from a perspective and with a depth that 
will never be in the mainstream press or 
even the alternative press. Homeless and 
poor people have an opportunity to posi- 
tively express themselves through writing, 
artwork and poetry and to see their works 
and feeling out in the community, while at 
the same time others are able to make 
money with their dignity intact. 

The general public gets the best bene- 
fit of all. They get to learn about an issue 
that people seem to universally agree is 
tearing this country apart. And they get 
to learn about it without the barrage of 
commercialism and sensationalizing so 
common in the mainstream media today. 

The Big Issue’s corporate approach to 
this important social contract severely 
threatens to kill it. Please don’t buy one 
and please write them at: The Big Issue, 
Fleet House, 57-61 Clerkenwell Road, 
Farringdon, London EC1M 5NP, or e- 
mail them at london @bigissue.co.uk and 
tell them that their exploitation of poor 


Paul Boden is the director of the S.F. 
Coalition on Homelessness, which publishes 


Street Sheet, and a member of the North }.- 


American Street Newspaper Association. 


dropped against Michael Reinsbourough. 
Charges remain against Jennafer 
Waggoner and David Busch. Activists 
also had occupied the abandoned 


homeless people until being evicted and 
arrested by police. Since the shutdown of 
the Flamingo, we have decided to start a 
campaign to get Santa Monica to increase 
its homeless services budget. 

Last year, the city budget was $138 
million and only $2 million went for 
homelessness. Two percent for homeless 
people — this in a city that gets $500 
million in tourism in a “bad year.” We’re 
calling this our “Campaign of Shame.” 

To support the homeless activists 
arrested in this winter’s nonviolent 
protests, call the City of Santa Monica at 
(310) 458-8701 and tell them to drop the 
charges and house the homeless. 


Fel 
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STREET Salsas 


The Big Issue Means Big Business As Usual 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


t the Seattle founding conven- 

tion of the North America 

. Street Newspaper Association 

(NASNA) last September, Big 

Issue representative Ruth Turner told the 

assembled street paper editors the Big 

Secret of Big Business. “There is so much 

money, money, money available from 

advertising,” Turner said with great relish. 
“Tt’s money for nothing.” 

It was a revealing self-portrait of an 
acquisitive corporation ruled by the profit 
motives of Big Business. For although the 
Big Issue is sold by homeless people, in 
truth it is a multinational corporation that 


cultivates advertising more than it fosters . 


activism. As we are seeing in Los 
Angeles, it is more likely to emulate the 
hostile take-over strategy of big corpora- 
tions than to demonstrate the kind of 
mutual support and solidarity that must be 
the hallmarks of the homeless movement. 
Founded and funded by the Body Shop 
corporation, the Big Issue has launched a 
major bid to take over the large “market” 
for street newspapers it perceives in Los 
Angeles, arrogantly shouldering aside a 
pre-existing street paper, Making Change, 
produced by Jennafer Waggoner, a home- 
less woman and dedicated nonviolent 
activist. The Big Issue is charged by 
Waggoner with violating the Charter of 
the International Network of Street Papers 
(INSP), which prohibits members from 
staging hostile or competitive infringe- 
ments on another street paper’s territory. 
Waggoner recently wrote to Big Issue 
Editor/Publisher John Bird: “Does not 
your INSP Charter state a member will 
not invade the established selling area of 
an existing charter member? My paper is 
a member of NASNA. NASNA is a mem- 
ber of the INSP. This means Making 


Change is an INSP member whose territo- 


_ ry you are violating. How can we not see 
your moves and your motives as hostile?” 

By ignoring its own INSP Charter, the 
Big Issue has triggered deep resentment in 
some homeless advocacy circles. 
NASNA’s Executive Committee met on 
January 8 and agreed that it was “unani- 
mously opposed to the Big Issue setting 
up in Los Angeles.” The NASNA body 
discussed ways of “turning up the heat on 
the Big Issue,” including “mobilizing 
allies in the global streetpaper movement 
to register protest, arranging a picket of 
their London headquarters, and registering 
complaints with their major funders.” The 
Executive Board of the National Coalition 
for the Homeless also approved a resolu- 
tion opposing the Big Issue’s actions. 

Big Issue Editor Bird wrote to NASNA 
that he was “very disturbed” by its oppo- 
sition to his Los Angeles venture, and 
quickly reached for legal muscle to pro- 
tect his business interests. Bird wrote: “It 
would seem that we have so outraged 
NASNA that we are now threatened by 
you. I am not sure of the legality — or 
otherwise — of your threats (to protest the 
Big Issue), but I shall certainly be taking 
legal advice as to whether you are within 
- the law to make such threats.” — 

Uh oh! Big Lawyers! Big Trouble! Big 
Legal Bills! Big Business As Usual! 

The fight between the Big Issue and its 
small opponent is hardly a fair one. It is an 
unseemly spectacle to have such a large, 
well-funded company running roughshod 
over a homeless woman who puts out a 
grass-roots newspaper with next to no 
- funding, no advertising, and no corporate 
deep pockets to draw on. The Big Issue, on 
the other hand, is a multi-million-dollar 
corporation founded and funded by the 
Body Shop in London in 1991. 

This is not the first time the Big Issue 
has tried to seize the market in a U.S. city. 
It made similar unsettling moves in San 


to John Bird of The Big Issue 


“Making Change is 
an INSP member 
whose territory you 
are violating. How 
can we not see your 
moves and your 
motives as hostile?” 


— Jennafer Waggoner, letter 


“Many of your 
members will no 
doubt see The Big 
Issue as a piece of 
fluff, too slick by 
half. Their vision of 
a street paper is 
totally opposite to 
that of The Big 


Issue...” 
— John Bird, The Big Issue 


Francisco in 1994 and New York in 1997. 


Paul Boden, director of the S.F. Coalition 
on Homelessness, told the London paper 
in no uncertain terms that he would con- 
sider any attempt to set up a Big Issue 
clone in the Bay Area an unacceptable 
attack on the Coalition’s Street Sheet. 

In New York, the Big Issue was plan- 
ning on driving the Street News out of 
business, an especially cold-blooded 
proposition considering that Bird 
acknowledges getting the idea for his 
paper from the New York street paper. 

NASNA Chair Tim Harris attended the 
General Assembly of the International 
Network of Street Papers in London in 


1996. In an article about the conference, 


Harris reported the thinking behind the 
Big Issue’s craving to grab the Big Apple. 

“Bird claimed that New York’s Street 
News, which has inspired the Big Issue 
and numerous other papers since it began 
in 1989, is on the verge of complete failure 
because the paper is ‘unreadable.’ The 
New York paper has, in recent years, 
focused editorially on poverty issues, but 
has been racked by internal difficulties. 
While no formal announcement was made, 
several lower-level Big Issue staff con- 
firmed rumors that The Big Issue plans to 
begin a competing paper in New York, 
probably before the summer of 1997.” 

To my ears, this strategy sounds simi- 
lar to a vulture carefully keeping a death 
watch on the weakest animal in the herd, 
but in the world of venture capitalism 
such behavior is all too often the norm. 

Gordon Roddick, chairman of the Body 
Shop and co-founder of the Big Issue, 
reportedly held talks with Bird about fund- 
ing a competing paper in New York in 
October, 1997, with moves into Los 
Angeles and San Francisco to follow. The 
New York attempt was thwarted, but the 
move into Los Angeles, alas, proceeded. 

Because of these repellent machina- 
tions, I personally will never again buy 
anything from the Body Shop. I join 
Street Sheet Editor Paul Boden’s call for 


people to refuse on principle to purchase 


the Big Issue. The paper and its corporate 
backer must be held accountable for this 
Machiavellian marketing strategy. 

The Big Issue identified the largest 
market where they perceived some weak- 
ness in an existing street paper, and went 
after it in an ill-disguised takeover bid. 
New York City was the largest market 
with a seemingly weak paper. But the pre- 
diction of the impending demise of the 
New York Street News was premature. 
The Big Issue ran headlong into the stead- 
fast fighting spirit of Street News Editor 


Indio Washington. 

The result? Street News is still going 
strong, so Bird took the traveling, coloniz- 
ing roadshow to the West Coast, where 
Los Angeles beckoned with the second 
largest media market in the country, and 
only a tiny street paper edited by Jennafer 
Waggoner in the way. A push-over. 

But Waggoner is a dedicated activist 
who stands up for the human rights of 
homeless people, and has been arrested 
for her principled acts of civil disobedi- 
ence, most recently for occupying the 
vacant Flamingo Motel. Her paper, 
Making Change, is born out of the strug- 


gles of homeless people in Santa Monica 
and Los Angeles. The Big Issue is born. 
out of a London-based corporation’s 


grandiose ambitions to colonize ever-new 
territories to further the expansionist drive 
of a paper “empire.” 

Waggoner’s paper, and her entire 
activist life, is based on advancing the 
human rights of homeless people and con- 
ducting the kind of hard-hitting reporting 
on justice issues practiced by most North 
American homeless advocacy papers. 

The Big Issue, on the other hand, is a 
paper that, as Bird himself wrote in a let- 
ter to NASNA on January 9, has “an edi- 
torial balance of 20% social matters and 
80% general interest.” This means that by 
his own estimate, the Big Issue consists 
disproportionately of entertainment fluff, 
rock star bios and celebrity coverage. Add 
in all the column inches devoted to adver- 
tising, and a true picture emerges of 
where the Big Issue’s heart is — and isn’t. 

They concocted their “editorial bal- 
ance” as shrewdly as they crafted their 
move into Los Angeles. Infotainment 
sells, and bland editorial content doesn’t 
offend advertisers or challenge the public 
with too much hard-hitting reporting 
about “difficult” subjects. 

USA Today and People Magazine also 
feature entertainment journalism and 
eschew outspoken political advocacy, but 
they do not promote themselves as a street 
newspaper, nor do they compete with 
grass-roots homeless papers, nor try to 
knock them out of business. 

~ In his article about the INSP confer- 
ence, Harris reported that Bird said he 
was committed to spreading his paper’s 
model of “general interest entertainment 
journalism and corporate support,” and 
that the major function of street newspa- 
pers is to be a “business.” 

“The Big Issue is not a homeless 
paper,” Bird said. “It never has and never 
will be. It is a paper sold by homeless 
people. While we have a ghetto in the 


paper for the homeless called 
Streetlights, we want to break people 
out of that.” 

It is insufferably demeaning for Bird 
to dismiss the one part of his paper 
where homeless people express them- 
selves as a “ghetto” that they must break 
out of — presumably so they can write 
about more commercial subjects such as 
Madonna, Oasis, or people addicted to 
playing the Lottery. 

There is an urgent need for the kind 
of passionate, politically committed 
journalism practiced by Making Change 
and many North American street papers. 
The real threat posed by the Big Issue is 
that with its big budget and big corpo- 
rate backing, it will engulf and devour 
smaller papers and replace their crusad- 
ing reporting with its dumbed-down 
entertainment journalism (and its 20% 
reporting on what Bird blandly calls 
“social matters’). 

The most important goal of homeless 
newspapers is not to attract advertising 
revenue but to fearlessly tell the truth 
about the injustices suffered by poor 
people and to build a movement to safe- 
guard basic human rights. A street paper 
with a conscience must join in solidarity 
struggles with the homeless community 
and promote activist campaigns to win 
decent housing, jobs, welfare entitle- 
ments, health care and disability rights. 

In his letter to NASNA on January 9, 
Bird wrote: “Many of your members will 


no doubt see The Big Issue as a piece of . 


fluff, too slick by half. I would be very 
surprised if it were different. Their vision 
of a street paper is totally opposite to that 
of The Big Issue as it is represented in its 
UK incarnation.” 

“A piece of fluff, too slick by half.” 
Finally we can agree on something. 


Street Spirit 
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SENIORS CHALLENGE BERKELEY TO PREVENT HOMELESSNESS 


No wonder Section 8 seniors are 
alarmed and feel threatened — 


even abandoned. All kinds of 


soothing “don’t worry” words 
cannot hide the ugly reality: 
Section 8 is in deep, deep trouble. 


by Helen Lima 


ix months ago, we were babes in 

the woods when we got into the 

fight to save Section 8 housing ™ 

assistance for Berkeley seniors. 
We have learned a lot since then. 
Remember the song “Killing me softly?” 
That’s what is happening to housing assis- 
tance for seniors. 

First, there was the voucher fraud. 
Remember? All seniors in Section 8 hous- 
ing got a letter telling us: “Don’t worry. If 
Section 8 goes down the drain, you can get 
a voucher and find yourself a town house!” 
Wrong! On two counts. First, the Housing 
Authority is not issuing vouchers, hasn’t 
done so in many months and has no autho- 
rization to do so any time soon. Second, 
there are no townhouses and_no apartments 
for rent for low-income seniors. 

The real picture is that HUD is stuck 
with a bunch of landlords who are getting 
rich on Section 8 subsidies. They don’t care 
about fair market rates. They charge high 
prices for their Section 8 apartments and 
collect most of it as a rental subsidy from 
HUD. HUD hasn’t fought them because no 
other housing is available or being built. 

So HUD Director Andrew Cuomo has 
come up with a plan. It has to fit into a 
greatly reduced federal budget. He has fired 
thousands of HUD employees; that saves 
some money. He is authorizing a new 
remote bureaucracy called Participating 
Administrative Entities (PAEs); there will 
be one in each community. They will take 
over dealing with the biggest rent crooks, . 
and HUD will try to keep the remainder of 
the Section 8 program. What if it turns out 
that two-thirds of the landlords belong 
under the PAE administration? Speculation 
is that it will be that much. How will the 
PAEs get the landlords into line? 

No wonder Section 8 seniors are 
alarmed and feel threatened — even aban- 
doned. All kinds of soothing “don’t 
worry” words cannot hide the ugly reality: 
Section 8 is in deep, deep trouble. 

No wonder housing is never mentioned 
on the six o’clock news when all the other 
big problems are worked over and over: 
crime, taxes, schools, health, Social 
Security about to collapse, and the rest of 
it. No wonder tenants elsewhere are work- 
ing hard at finding safety nets for the day 
that Section 8 goes down the drain. 

Consider the possibility that part of the 
“killing it softly” technique is attrition. 
Seniors won’t be evicted because most of 
them are going to die in a few years. As 
they die, their apartments go out from 
under Section 8 contracts and become 
market-rate tentals: That’s smooth, easy, 
and fairly invisible attrition. awe, 

While we were learning’ all these» 
depressing facts, our petition to save 
Section 8 kept being signed by seniors all 
over Northern California. In the first three 
months, we got 724 signatures, and sent 
them to the appropriate elected officials. 
Since last October we have received filled 
petitions with 1,052 signatures. 

Wanda Remmers of Housing Rights 
sent our petition to many senior resi- 
dences in: Northern California. Now they 
are being returned, two or three.a day. It’s 
clear that we are saying out loud what 
seniors everywhere have been worrying 
about. They feel alarmed and abandoned. 
Petitions came in recently from Campbell, 
Monterey, Los Gatos, Aptos, Daly City, 
and Mountain View. Senior tenants suffer 
from old age and physical handicaps, but 


Senior housing tenants at Harriet Tubman Terrace in Berkeley discuss the Section 8 crisis. 


they are not stupid. 

We are meeting with United Seniors of 
Oakland and we have written to the 
Section 8 Tenants organization in Los 
Angeles. The Section 8 Workshop at the 
UC Berkeley campus is coming on 


February 25. We all should be there to 


make our voices heard. 

Currently, the Save Section 8 
Committee is considering two proposals 
for action. The first came from Annie 
King of Harriet Tubman Terrace, who 
proposes that we organize a permanent 


structure — a central council of tenant. 


organizations in the various senior resi- 
dences, starting with the six in Berkeley. 
Even beyond the Section 8 campaign, 
such an organization could provide 
seniors with a powerful voice in public 
affairs. Some senior residences may have 
functioning tenants’ organizations in 
place; others may need to get organized. 
The second proposal is that we ask the 
City of Berkeley to do what the San 


February Vendor of the 


by Ronald Jones 


he Street Spirit Vendor of the 

Month for February, 1998, is 

Donald Porter, known as “Mr. 
Street Spirit” in the community because 
of his enthusiasm and positive attitude in 
selling the newspaper. 

It is a privilege to make Donald Porter 
Vendor of the Month because of his long- 
standing commitment to the Street Spirit 
program. Donald has been with the ven- 
dor program for almost four years now. 
He is a native of Berkeley and has spent 
the best and worst of times here. He has 
overcome drug and alcohol problems that 
almost cost him his life in 1992. But 
since then, he has been on a roll in life. 

‘He calls himself “Mr. Street Spirit” 
because of his dedication. Donald said, “I 
have the best job in the world because I 
have the opportunity to meet so many 
wonderful people. I never knew how 
blessed I was until I almost lost my life. 
Today, although I’m no longer homeless, 
I rally with homeless people and support 
their issues and hope others follow.” 

The monthly award honors the hard 
work and community spirit of the ven- 
dors who distribute our paper in Berkeley 
and Oakland. Street Spirit provides a 
cash award of $50, dinner for two at a 
local restaurant, and an award plaque. 
Street Spirit vendors form an innovative 


Francisco Board of Supervisors did: adopt 
an ordinance that protects many seniors 
from eviction. An ordinance that would 
go something like this: Resolved: That 
the Berkeley City Council, recognizing 
the need for extra protection for low- 
income senior tenants in governmental- 
ly involved housing, guarantees that no 
tenant shall be evicted due to possible 
loss of their Section 8 rental assistance. 

The San Francisco ordinance was 
aimed at owner move-in evictions by cer- 
tain landlords who were evicting tenants 
on the pretext of moving in relatives. Our 
proposal has a much bigger sweep. We 
want to protect low-income senior renters 
against the inevitable results of the 
destruction of Section 8. Getting such an 
ordinance passed involves work — lots of 
it. Are we ready to do our share with 
leaflets, attending meetings, letters, maybe 
petitions? We all have to give a hand if 
this kind of campaign is to succeed. 

I would urge us to submit this idea to 


Donald Porter shows infectious enthusiasm in his work. 


distribution system for a progressive 
newspaper, a way to bypass the corporate 
media’s monopoly on the information 
available to the public. Like the town 
criers of old, vendors awaken the com- 
munity to the crisis of injustice and 
poverty in its midst. 

In the spirit of good will that character- 
izes his approach to those he meets while 
selling the newspaper, Donald closes with 
an invitation to the community. “As 


Lydia Gans photo 


the City of Berkeley, because we need to 


act locally and hang together as a commu- 


nity and take this positive step before we 
go on to the state and federal levels. 


HUD, however it happened, whatever its — 


motives, is abandoning its commitment to 
rental assistance. Our action will show 
HUD officials and others that we know 
what is happening and will alert others in 
this locality and organize against the loss 
of the only housing we have. 

Berkeley has just been given $1.7 mil- 
lion by HUD to deal with homelessness. 
Seniors are not mentioned, but seniors are 
now potentially homeless. “Job training” 
and various social services do not apply to 
us under this HUD grant. But how about 
preventing homelessness among seniors? - 

Helen Lima and Margo Norman are co- 
chairs of the Save Section 8 Committee. 


Save Section 8 Committee 
1320 Addison Street, Box B-315, 
Berkeley, CA 94702 (510) 704-8921 
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Valentine’s Day approaches,” he said, “I 
will say just keep the faith and keep loving 
each other, and if you have time, come see 
‘Mr. Street Spirit’ at work and share a 
moment with me on the corner of Bancroft 
and Shattuck in Berkeley.” 


Ronald Jones supervises the vendors in the 
Street Spirit distribution program, working 
with Vern Davis of the Berkeley Emergency 
Food and Housing Project. 
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by Tim Stroshane 


erkeley’s Independent Task Force 
: B on Homelessness and the City of 
Berkeley released a Berkeley 
Homeless Continuum of Care Plan in 
December, 1997, to address homelessness. 
Given the significant impact of welfare 
reform, the ongoing shortage of affordable 
housing, the need to develop job opportu- 
nities and access to affordable health care 
in Berkeley and elsewhere, there is a need 
to set priorities for limited City funding of 
housing and support services. 
The City seeks the views of homeless 
people at numerous community and board 
and commission meetings (see Schedule 


_. sidebar): While. the plan was written by 


Task Force members and City staff, it is 
based on surveys of Berkeley homeless 
service users and providers in 1996. The 
draft plan is an unfinished document. 
Your opinions are needed in February and 


The British Are Coming 


from page two 


held this past November. While at the 
London conference, Cimon spoke with 
John Bird, and raised the issue of resent- 
ment felt by many in the North American 
street news movement towards Bird’s pub- 
lication due to what are considered The Big 
Issue’s imperialist tactics in attempting to 
set up shop in the United States. Bird 
reportedly agreed with Cimon to hold a dia- 
logue with existing street papers in any 
North American market they might explore. 

Founded and based in London, The Big 
Issue has succeeded in establishing itself 
throughout the United Kingdom and 
Europe, as well as in South Africa and 
Australia. NASNA sources admit that a 
- certain percentage of articles in The Big 
_ Issue are advocacy related. Tim Harris, 
"after a visit two years ago to their London 


offices, has said that he was impressed 
4, he qui: the controversy unfold and some have 
portrayed The Big Issue’s efforts as the 
“Microsofting of the street newspaper - 


- with the quality of service offered to ven- 
~ dors and the number of ground-level staff 
that had been hired from among them. 

However, not only was the reported 

-. verbal agreement between Cimon and 
_ Bird not adhered to in relation to the Los 
Angeles venture, but according to 
Waggoner of Making Change, she learned 
of The Big Issue’s intentions third-hand 
and at the last minute. Waggoner also 
points out that The Big Issue’s lack of 
communication violated the International 
Network of Street Papers (INSP) charter 
they helped to create. Provision 7 of the 
INSP Street Paper Charter forbids a com- 
petitive challenge to an existing street 
paper, the likes of which The Big Issue is 


March, 1998, on what the City of 
Berkeley, homeless service and housing 
providers, and the community should be 
doing to reduce and end homelessness. 
Currently, the plan proposes that the 
City and homeless service providers first 
and foremost maintain current efforts in the 
face of dwindling resources from the feder- 
al government. This includes continuing to 
invest City funds to match federal and other 


‘funding sources now provided for housing 


and support services for homeless people. 
The plan proposes that eviction preven- 
tion be a centerpiece of new spending, 
including starting a homelessness preven- 
tion fund providing small cash grants and 
service referrals to help prevent evictions 


and other housing problems that can lead to] 
homelessness among poor households. It is — 


far cheaper to prevent people becoming 
homeless than to get them out of homeless- 
ness through provision of services and 
housing. Right now, prevention dollars are 


now mounting against Making Change. 
Once she was informed of their plan, 
Waggoner attended a Big Issue planning 
meeting where she addressed the Big Issue 
staff with her concern over the lack of 
communication with her or anyone else 
representing Making Change. Waggoner 
reports she was told by Big Issue represen- 
tatives that if small newspapers were afraid 
of the London paper they should improve 
their product to be “competitive.” 
According to Waggoner, Big Issue rep- 
resentatives had no apologies about mov- 
ing into Los Angeles, and offered their 
patronage, suggesting they could print 
Making Change stories, advise Waggoner 
on how to spruce-up her paper, and lastly, 
allow her to advertise in The Big Issue LA. 
Waggoner told Big Issue representatives 


‘that their concessions would in no way 


make up for the paper’s strong-arming its 


~-way into U.S. markets. 


The NASNA community has watched 


field.’ One member from the Northeast 


Coalition for the Homeless commented, . 


“Make no mistake, most of the NASNA 
papers are pursuing social change while 
The Big Issue is pursuing business with a 
socially responsible edge.” 

In his letter to Big Issue founder Bird, 
NASNA Chair Harris wrote, “There is a 
strong concern that TBI, with its compara- 
tively vast resources, will start in Los 
Angeles and then rapidly spread through- 
out North America. It is feared that if this 
happens, the poor will no longer be the 
dominant voice in the street newspaper 


less than 5% of all homeless dollars spent 
in Alameda County and Berkeley. 

The draft plan identifies gaps in services 
and housing in the Berkeley continuum of 
care, including funds needed for eviction 
prevention. Service gaps include residential 
detox beds, life skills, job training, legal 
advocacy, support services, and access to 
affordable primary health care. 

No one knows yet where additional 
funds for new homeless programs would 
come from. However, the draft plan recom- 
mends that the City study the potential for 
increasing a local tax revenue source to 
provide dedicated funds to homeless ser- 
vices and housing. A tax increase would be 
subject to the approval of Berkeley voters 
as required by Proposition 218, passed in 
November, 1996, by California voters. 

The plan also proposes that greater 


coordination occur between service... 


providers, the City of Berkeley, Oakland, 
Alameda County and the Bay Area as a 


MEETINGS AT SERVICE SITES 


Berkeley Drop-In Center, 3234 Adeline 
Street, Thursday, February 5, 11:00 a.m. 
Multi-Agency Service Center, 1931 Center 
St., basement, Thursday, Feb. 19, 10:00 a.m. 


Harrison House, 711 Harrison Street, 
Thursday, March 5, 7:00 p.m. 


COMMUNITY MEETINGS 


West Berkeley Senior Center, 1900 
Sixth St. at Hearst Ave., Saturday, February 
7, 10:00 a.m. to 12 noon. 


South Berkeley Senior Center, 2939. 
Ellis St. at Ashby Ave., Saturday, March 14, 
10:00 a.m. to 12 noon. 


North Berkeley Senior Center, 1901 


Hearst Ave. at MLK, Saturday, March 28, 
10:00 a.m. to 12 noon. 


| BOARD AND COMMISSION MEETINGS 


Housing Advisory Commission, South 
Berkeley Senior Center, 2939 Ellis St. at 
Ashby Ave., Thursday, February 5, 7:30 p.m. 


Commission on Aging, South Berkeley 


movement. It is also feared that smaller 


papers will be unable to compete with the 
TBI juggernaut, and that our movement 
will grow to be more homogenized.” 

If recent events are any indication, 
Harris’ reservations on behalf of NASNA 
may have been realized. Reportedly, The 
Big Issue is lobbying for a receptive politi- 
cal atmosphere in Los Angeles. In a curi- 
ous move, both the Santa Monica and L.A. 
City Councils recently changed their posi- 
tion in regards to license fees for selling or 
distributing street literature. A political 
sleight of hand that compromises freedom 
of speech, this licensing movement can be 
traced to Cleveland, Ohio, where city gov- 
ernment requires vendors of street papers 
to pay an annual $50 licensing fee. 

_ Consistent with what NASNA mem- 
bers and activists view as the anti-poor 
and anti-homeless legislative climate 
across the country today, municipalities 
throughout the U.S. have adopted this 
licensing fee as a way to discourage the 
sale of street newspapers. | 

The practice is being challenged as this 
article goes to press, and congressional 
legislation has been introduced to try and 
maintain the civil liberties of those who 


‘ distribute and sell street literature. In ' 


Southern California, the about-face by 


both the Santa Monica and L.A. City 


Councils has raised eyebrows. According 
to Norse, repeated efforts by a number of 
organizations to sway the opinions of the 
councils were unsuccessful. With The Big 
Issue looming on the horizon, the councils 
have suddenly reversed their stands. 

On January 24, at the Alternative Media 
Network event in Los Angeles, The Big 


Berkeley Homeless Continuum of Care Plan — Meeting Schedule 


_ Commission on the Status of Women, 
North Berkeley, Senior Center, 1901, Hearst Ave. 


Berkeley Plans for Homeless Services and Housing 


whole, so that homeless people can achieve 
greater mobility for finding and keeping 
good jobs and affordable housing. 

After gathering public comments on 
the plan, City staff and the Task Force 
will revise it, circulate it to boards and 
commissions again for recommendations, 
and have it before the Berkeley City 
Council for adoption by June, 1998. 

The Berkeley Homeless Continuum of 
Care Plan is now available for public 
review and comment from Tim Stroshane of 
the City of Berkeley Housing Department, 
(510) 665-3472. A companion background 
report, Homelessness in Berkeley, is also 
available. The deadline for comments on the 
draft plan is March 28, 1998, at the final 
community meeting. Please try to provide 
comments in writing, but you can call staff 
(see below) directly as well. 

Tim Stroshane is a housing planner with the 


City of Berkeley Housing Department. For a 
copy of the Plan, call him at (510) 665-3472. 


Senior Center, 2939 Ellis St. at Ashby Ave., 
Wednesday, February 11, 1:30 p.m. 
Independent Task Force. on 
Homelessness, Public Hearing, North 
Berkeley Senior Center, 1901 Hearst Ave. at 
MLK, Wednesday, February 11, 6:30 p.m. 
Commission on Disability, North 
Berkeley Senior Center, 1901 Hearst Ave. at 
MLK, Wednesday, February 11, 7:30 p.m. 
Rent Stabilization Board, Council 
Chambers, 2134 Martin Luther King, Jr. Way, 
2nd Floor, Thursday, February 19, 7:00 p.m. 
Mental Health Advisory Commission, 
Berkeley Mental Health Division, 1925 Derby 
St., Wednesday, February 25, 6:30 p.m. 

Youth Commission, 1730 Oregon Street, 
Monday, March 2, 6:30 p.m. 


at MLK, Wednesday, March 11, 7:30 p.m. 
Community Health Commission, 


Employee Lounge, Basement of City Hall, 2180 
Milvia St., Thursday, March 12, 8:20 p.m. 


Issue announced its plans to publish a Los 
Angeles periodical. The event was a com- 
ing-out party of sorts for the paper, accord- 
ing to Waggoner, where Big Issue represen- 
tatives announced their plans to publish this 
Spring and simultaneously dismissed the 
notion of dialogue with Making Change. 
When asked of their intentions to cooperate 
with pre-existing street papers in the area, 
Waggoner’s sources related that a Big Issue 
representative labeled Making Change “an 
ultra-leftist publication,” and added that 
they “can’t just consult with everyone.” 

Furthermore, their delegation at the 
Alternative Media Event reportedly stated 
several times that The Big Issue was a cor- 
poration, not a homeless paper. 


WINTER NIGHT 
by Claire J. Baker 


Piled with blankets, steaming hot, I 
squirm in my bed, while across the road. 
near the cemetery creek, a man pulls — 
a pillow of leaves under his head, 
begins huddling against darkness, 
against a wide tree trunk wall. 


A last swallow of whiskey 
he saved for a week warms him 
like a shaft of moonlight. 


I wish there were a fleet of vans, 
buses, helicopters ready to rescue 
all the willing huddle-people 
before the rains, floods, 

the bone-cracking cold. 


by Lydia Gans: 


= t is impossible to look at Agnold 
_ White’s art casually; it draws you in, 
__ makes you think. It forces you to 
look for the meanings in all the many 
details and rewards you with a sense of 
communion with the artist. Creating art 
to put across a message is see Arnold 
White is all about. 

Describing his paintings about home- 
lessness and drug abuse, about Rodney 
King and police brutality, about all sorts 
of social and political issues, White 
explains his purpose: “I hope that when 
a person views the art, they can virtually 
go inside the canvas, feel and see what 
‘the message is that I’m giving here, and 
not just look at the art in terms of color 
and quickly move on.” To help that hap- 
pen, White engages the viewer in a dia- 
logue about the art whenever possible — 
like when he finds a person looking at 
his work in his studio or in an exhibit. 

And he goes further. He regularly 
takes his works to schools all over the 
Bay Area to generate discussions. with 
young people around the statements he 
is making, which then lead into conver- 
sation about some of the larger issues 
confronting young people in their lives. 

_ White puts as much passion and ener- 
gy into his school visits as he does into 
the creation of his art. He talks about 
walking into a roomful of unruly kids, 
getting them to quiet down, and to Idok at 
a painting he puts in up front of them, The 
Bag Lady, for instance, or The Beating Of 
Rodney King.-Gradually he gets their 
attention, engages them in thinking and 
talking about what they see. They relate 
to his work and understand his messages. 

For White, the rewards are great. The 
students let him know that he has made a 
difference in their lives. He has awak- 
ened creative impulses, inspired a new 
way of looking or of thinking, given 


Arnold White in his art studio in Oakland. 
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them a an avenue for. express ng them 


selves. The critical thing that‘is missing’ 


in young people today, White says, is 
respect — respect for their teachers, for 


‘each other and for themselves. By his 


very presence there, by the message he 


brings them and the way he treats them, 


he manages to bring about a little more 
respect in a generally chaotic situation. 

He has been doing this for 10 years, 
almost entirely at his own expense, 
since the schools rarely have money for 
any kind of special programs. Only in 
the last two years has he had funding 
from a foundation that has helped to 
defray his expenses. 

_White’s artistic development started 
when he was barely six years old, copy- 
ing comic books. He soon evolved his 
own style. He sharpened his skills 
when he was in junior high school by 
drawing athletes and sporting events. In 


high school he painted signs and devel-_ 


oped a steady hand in the process. 
Basically, he taught himself his art 

and painted from his own experiences. 

The teachers he encountered in high 
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The Coloring Man 


by Shirley Grant 


school and in junior college art courses | #8 


were discouraging. They didn’t appre- 
ciate his unique style and they tried to 
convince him that he’d “never get any- 
where painting black images.” 

But one teacher was special. Vincent 
Perez, who is a professor at California 


College of Arts and Crafts and is him- 


self a fine artist, recognized White’s 
talent and gave him the encouragement 
and training he was seeking. That was 
back in the 1970s at Chabot College; 
- they’ ve been friends ever since. 

White’s social consciousness started 
at a very young age. He grew up in West. 
Oakland, graduating from McClymonds — 
High School in 1956. His family was 


poor and life was a struggle. His mother 


See The Art of Arnold White page seven 


THe was so auene ace 
He named the people red 


and took away their gold. 


Hes sailed the southern waters : 
To the place where Zulus dwell. 
He named the people black 


And shipped them — to a 


‘Would you really like it ; 


If I found you living free 


And I took everything you had 


And left you a picture of me? 
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The Art of Arnold White 
from page six 
earned 10 cents an hour working as a domes- 


‘tic for rich families in Piedmont. He tells the 
story of how his father once found $1.50, 


_which fed the family of six for a week. 


Arnold also read magazines and went to 


- the movies where he got a different view of 


life in the United States. Why are black peo- 
ple never portrayed in strong, positive roles 


> in the movies? Why do white people live in 


stylish homes in another part of town? Why 
is there discrimination?. He already was ask- 
ing those questions back in junior high 


school and, he says ruefully, “I have to say I 


was pretty well reprimanded for speaking 
out about the social ills that I saw.” 

There were periods in his life when he 
didn’t do very much art work, but he got 


seriously. back into. it in 1986 and created 


17 paintings in the course of the next year. 
Now his art is the focus of his life. The 
North Oakland building he lives in contains 
his gallery, work space and living quarters. 


1 He works four hours a day at the post office 


and then, he says, “I come home here to my 
art. This is my life work.” 
His paintings are full of brilliant colors 


and intricate details. His montages, assem- 
blages and “masks” are fascinating. Stand 
up close and you see nails and wires, pol- 
ished wood, beads, a shiny comb or an old 
sink strainer. Step back and it’s a face, a 
figure, an attitude. Every detail has a mes- 
sage, every symbol carries a meaning. 
Listening to White talk about his reasons 
for the various forms and materials that he 
uses adds another dimension to the experi- 
ence of seeing his works. White welcomes 


visitors to his gallery at 5975 Shattuck ° 


Avenue. It is open to the public Wednesday 
through Saturday afternoons after 3:30 p.m. 
When White explains his purpose in art 
and in his life, it’s an inspiration to all of us 
who are looking to give meaning to our 
own struggle to create a better world. 
He explains, “Through my art I show the 
plight, struggle, humanity, and the seeking 


of justice of the human race. I will always ~ 


paint the message of humankind — the 
unheard voices, the denied, the neglected, 


the grass roots. To address and redress _ 


social issues — to wake up America and 
the world to the way it ought to be. My art 
is my lifeblood — my contribution to the 


- need for the oneness of humankind — and 
the absolute need for world peace.” 
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Reflections on Chanukah and the $ truggle to Save Presidio Housing 


We need a miracle to believe we 
can make a difference in the 
world. The miracle could be us 
taking the step to rekindle the 
light of hope, justice and com- 
passion as our guideposts. 


by Ilana Schatz 


embers of the Bay Area Jewish 

community gathered in Civic 

Center Plaza on December 30 to 
observe the last night of Chanukah (mean- 
ing “re-dedication’’), and to rally to save 
the Presidio’s Wherry Housing complex. 

Rabbi Alan Lew, Congregation Beth 
Sholom, spoke about the meaning of 
Chanukah, and Cantor Linda Hirschhorn 
led us in singing the traditional blessings 
over the candles as well as our favorite 
Chanukah songs. As part of the service, we 
dedicated the eight candles on the menorah 
to people who could be living in the 
Wherry Housing units (see story below). 

Participants brought blankets for distri- 
bution to people living on the street, and 
signed over 100 post cards to Rep. Nancy 
Pelosi and Undersecretary of the Interior 
John Garamendi in support of converting 
the Presidio’s Wherry Housing into 
affordable rental homes. 

Why observe Chanukah in this unusual 
way? The historical events of Chanukah 
occurred over 2,000 years ago, when the 
Greek kingdom of Antiochus had banned 
major Jewish religious practices (e.g., 
Sabbath observances, Bible study), and 
desecrated the Holy Temple where the 
Jewish community gathered for holy cele- 
brations. A small but determined group of 
Jews fought for their religious freedom, 
and after several years, started a surprise 
attack on Jerusalem and drove off the 
Greek troops. After cleaning and repairing 
the Temple, they rekindled the largest 
menorah (candelabra) and celebrated. 


Art by Neil Waldman from Gates of Shabbat, © 1996 by Rabbi Mark Dov Shapiro 


One of the stories surrounding 
Chanukah is that they found a small flask of 
oil, enough to rekindle the menorah for one 
day. Then a miracle occurred — although 
there was hardly any oil in the menorah, its 
light did not go out for eight days. 

So many years after this historical 
event, we continue to celebrate Chanukah 
by lighting the menorah for eight nights, 
starting with one candle and adding a new 
one each day, so that the light continues to 
grow throughout the holiday. As we cele- 


brate our ancestors who rededicated the 
Temple and themselves to a higher cause, 


we are reminded that an integral part of 


this holiday is dedicating ourselves to — 


righting injustice, and like the Maccabees, 
championing the cause: of the underdog in 


~ our society. It is also a time to reflect on 


the themes of re-dedication, miracles, 
light and darkness, courage, determina- 
tion, religious freedom, and the struggle 
against all types of oppression. 

I review my life and reflect on what 
needs to be rekindled. Is it my connection 
to God, my day-to-day sense of Jewish 
spirituality, my involvement in the larger 
world, how I treat people? Am I really see- 
ing our shared humanity in everyone I see? 
This year I have been reflecting on 
how we, as a community — all of us — 
need to rekindle our commitment and 


Multitudes in san Francisco Need Housing 


Profiles for Chanukah Lighting 
s menorah candles were kindled 
on the last night of Chanukah at 
San Francisco Civic Center, the 
following speakers offered profiles of 
those who suffer the effects of the city’s 
housing crisis, and who could live in 
Presidio housing if it is preserved. 


Ilana Schatz, Poverty Action Alliance: 
“Doris is a mother of two young children 
who has been receiving assistance and 
food stamps since she left her home, 
where she and her children had been bat- 
tered by her husband. She is in a training 
program through CalWORKS 30 hours 
per week while her children are in school 
and subsidized child care. She hopes to 
find full-time work within 18 months (at a 
salary of $15,000/year), and would still 
qualify to stay at Wherry Housing.” 


Rabbi Alan Lew, Congregation Beth 
Sholom: “Susan was able to get one of the 
new high-level secretarial jobs at the 
Presidio since its conversion to private 
use. Her husband gets odd jobs as he is 
able to find them. Their three children go 
to school and spend the afternoons at the 
Community, Center at the Wherry 
_ Housing site.” | 


Eloise Magenheim, Congregation Sha’ar 
Zahavy: “A homeless couple, each receiv- 
ing General Assistance and Food Stamps, 
Claudia and. Bud met in line waiting for a 
free meal at one of the local soup kitchens 
and became friends and support for each 
other. They are both working as street 
cleaners in exchange for their GA bene- 
fits, totaling $9,840 together. They are 
receiving good recommendations from 
their supervisors. They’re hoping that 
having this stable place to live will make 


Art by Neil Waldman from Gates of Shabbat, 
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their job search easier, since no rentals are 


available anywhere in the city comparable 


to the rental price of Wherry: Housing.” 


Rabbi Pam Baugh, Congregation Or - 


Shalom: “A Russian émigré senior cou- 


ple, Boris and Elena arrived in the U.S. in 


1992, both 68 years old. They left the for- 


mer Soviet Union due to religious perse-_ 


cution, where they felt unsafe as Jews. 
They have no retirement money or pen- 
sion since they were required to leave all 
financial benefits behind, as well as no 


family to help them. Their sole income: 


source is $13,200 per year from SSI. They 


spend their days studying English, doing . 


volunteer work, and attending Russian 
programs at the JCC. They cannot find a 
job since they are elderly and have 


provided 


extremely limited English.” 


David Fankushen: “Susannah and Raoul 
are a working poor family. Both spouses 
work full time at minimum wage but do not 
receive benefits; she at McDonalds and he 
as a mailroom sorter. Together they earn 
$23,504/year. Although they have been 
looking for higher paid work, they have not 
yet been successful.” 


Rabbi Zari Weiss, Kehilla Community 
Synagogue: “Joyce and Claudia have been 
friends since attending junior college 
together 10 years ago, and now earn slight- 
ly above minimum wage. Joyce earned a 
degree in early childhood education and 
has worked in childcare centers for 10 
years, now earning $9.00/hour. Claudia 
studied physiology and is currently a home 


health aide earning $8.00/hour. 2 raise 


their two children on this income.” 


Steve Leeds: “Bob served in Vietnam 
and was disabled during his time of duty. 
When he returned he did not receive the 


_ appropriate treatment, and has been © 
‘unable to work and earn a living; he cur- 


rently lives on the pension of $8,664/year 
through the Veterans’ 
Administration. About 40% of homeless 


_people in San Francisco are veterans, pri- 


marily serving during the Vietnam War.” 


Joshua Baugh, son of Rabbi Baugh: © 
“Steve is in his second year as a public 


school teacher in San Francisco and makes 
$25,000/year. He commutes from Oakland 
where he was able to find a more afford- 


able place to live. Because he wants to be 
in the same city as his students, and to 


have more time with his child, he would 
like to find a place in San Francisco but 
cannot afford it at his salary.” 


action to alleviate the effects of poverty, 
as well as work toward its elimination. 
How have we let the flames of justice and 
compassion die out, and how do we rekin- 
dle them? If we look at the world through 
the lens of darkness, we will only see the 
challenges, the differences between us, 
what remains to be done, and feel too dis- 
couraged to move ahead toward our goal. 
Perhaps we need a miracle to believe 
that we can make a difference in the world. 
The miracle could be us taking the step to 
rekindle the light of hope, justice and com- 
passion as our guideposts. Then we would 
be better able to keep true to our dream, for 
example, of saving Wherry Housing and 
converting it into affordable rental homes, 
acting on the belief that every human being 
has a right to housing, both rich and poor. 
The small army of Jews who arose 
against the Greek Empire began with a sin- 
gle family and grew larger and larger until 
they won. They pursued their struggle with 
courage and determination, organizing the 
people and speaking out against injustice. 
So, too, is Religious Witness with 
Homeless People pursuing our conviction 
to save Wherry Housing. We face this chal- 
lenge with the moral value that all human 
beings are reflections of God and deserve a 
compassionate response, no matter their sit- 
uation. With prayer, nonviolent action and 
community building, we will win. 


Ilana Schatz is the director of the Poverty 
Action Alliance of the American Jewish 
Congress, anda Steering Committee member 
of Religious Witness with Homeless People. 


“We LL DANCE FOR Foop” 


“We'll Dance for Food,”’ a dance and 
drumming jam to benefit the homeless 
and to raise awareness for the Berkeley 
Emergency Food and Housing Project, 
will be held Saturday, February 28, 8:30 
p.m. to midnight at the Berkeley Hillel, 
2736 Bancroft Way. The jam will feature 
world beat/global funk/tribal rhythms 
from DJ Kenny-Ji, live drumming (guests 
are encouraged to participate) and appear- 
ances by the Berkeley Klezmer Band and 
the Middle-Eastern band Zaa’tar. Guests 
are asked to donate $5 or more and bring | 
one non-perishable food item. 

The benefit is sponsored by the 
Berkeley Student Hillel, the Numinous 
Circle (from the First Unitarian- | | 
Universalist Church of Berkeley), and 
the University Religious Council. | 
Members of Berkeley’s diverse commu- 
nity can drum and dance to multicultur-' 
al beats while learning about the vital 
role the Food Project plays in providing 
basic sustenance and the stability and 
skills needed to move from the streets to 
a home. The Food Project needs finan- | 
cial support and volunteers. 

Contact Paul Worhach at (510) 527- 
6253 or Yossi Hets-Ohana at 845-7793 for 
information about We’ll Dance for Food. 
Contact Jenny Heilbrun-Abramson at 649- 
4974 for information about the Berkeley 
Emergency Food and Housing Project. 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Imagine 
by Natalie Breen, Temple Beth Torah 


Imagine you were homeless, 
and had nothing to eat. 

Imagine you were homeless, 
and only knew defeat. 

What would you do for clothing, 
what would you do for food? 
Would you rummage through the trash? 
Or sit in solitude, 

waiting for somebody 

to take pity on you? 


Children from synagogues in Berkeley and Oakland worked 
collecting clothes for the clothing ministry of the Berkeley 
Chaplaincy to the Homeless this winter. The project was 
organized by the Gesherian Program of the Center for Jewish 
Living and Learning of the Jewish Federation of the Greater 
East Bay. The children wrote these poems to reflect on their 
encounter with poverty and homelessness. 


Pushed Aside 

by Caitlin Silberman, 

Temple Beth Emek 

pushed aside 

because of my 

color 

religion 

etcetera 

as they catered to the rich. 
Minimum wage, 

maximum rage 

they gavetotherich = ~~ 
(who already were...) 

and didn’t give any 

up to the poor 

(who grew poorer.) 
Sometimes the majority is less ~~ 
than the minority. 


As I walked by the store one day 
I saw a man all dressed in gray 
which used to be white. 

He held a hand-lettered sign 
that said “Veterans need help too” 
How sad, then 

that he fought for his country 
and was then cast 

into the streets 

and reduced to begging 

to the people he saved. 


Dancing ‘for Justice 


5TH ANNUAL 
KLEZMERFEST 


_ Music & DANCE BENEFIT 
FOR HOMELESS PROGRAMS 


Saturday 

February 21, 1998 

7:30 p.m. 

Oakland Masonic Temple 
3903 Broadway, Oakland 


Sponsored by Kehilla Synagogue 
Homeless Action Committee 


Children Respond To Homelessness 


On the Streets at Night 
by Shari Hom, Temple Beth Torah 


On the streets at night 

Some of them out of sight 

Begging for money all day. 

Always saying please just a penny. 
But why don’t they get a job? 
Instead he sits at the store he robbed. 
They are really good people inside 
with a piece of their heart cut out — 
the will, the power to take charge. 
All they want is some food 

for their kids or them, just something. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


I am perched 


It is my only hope 


and I will feel 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Each night, 


-] into darkness 


and scatter dust 


that I am equal — 
that I have a chanc 
I am solitary, 
alone, 

dejected. 


ark your calendars and get out your dancing 
shoes! The Fifth Annual Klezmerfest, a 
dance and benefit concert, will be held Saturday 
evening, February 21, at 7:30 P.M., at the Oakland 
Masonic Temple, 3903 Broadway (at 40th St.) 

A truly joyous event, Klezmerfest is the main 
fundraiser of the Kehilla Synagogue Homeless 
Action Committee. Money raised from this event 
helps fund programs that provide direct services 
such as housing, job training, and child care for 


homeless and formerly homeless persons. 


Klezmerfest ‘98 will feature the lively Eastern’ 
European Jewish folk music of renowned Bay Area 
Klezmer bands, California Klezmer, Ellis Island, 
and Gay Iz Mir. In addition, there will be dance 
instruction and lots of time for dancing. 

Tickets for Klezmerfest are: adults $12 in 
advance, $15 at the door. Kids under 15 are $5. For 
advance tickets, send check to: Kehilla Homeless 
Committee, 3650 Lily St., Oakland, CA 94619. 
(Tickets will be held at the door.) Tickets are also 
available at Afikomen Bookstore, 3042 Claremont 
Ave., Berkeley. Last year’s event sold out, so order 
tickets early! For more information, call (510) 531- 
8219. This year, Klezmerfest adds a new band to 
our performance, Gay Iz Mir, believed to be the 
only lesbian, gay, transgender, bisexual, and straight 
synagogue house band (Sha’ar Zahav) in the world! 

Mary Ann Brownstein, treasurer of the Kehilla 
Homeless Action Committee, said: “The Homeless 


at the bottom of a dark pit 
a blue pinpoint of sky 
impossibly high overhead. 


my reason to struggle 

through each day, hour, minute. 
Someday I will reach up 
stretch to the limits 


that satiny soft hopeful sky 
rubbing against my finger. 


as my light dissipates 


I imagine myself as 
one of the jeering people 
who swing from stars 


into my self-made grave. 
Singing a pure melody 
to convince myself 

that I am worthy — 


Homelessness 


by Matt Amat, Temple Beth Emek 


On the street, 

No shoes which are new 

No place to keep warm. 

A dirty raincoat is all you have, 

and a morsel of food is great, 

no matter where it comes from, 

the 7-11 or the dumpster ‘round the corner. 
The most cherished things in life 

are not what you would expect. 

Your least favorite cap 

could be their surviving feature. 
Holding a bottle of wine 

with a large paper bag covering it. 
Could that be Bill Clinton, Bob Dole, 
or Newt Gingrich — well it could be anyone. 
The wine is getting low 

now “Could I please have 

some money?” the beggar asks 

as you push on your way, 

not wanting to think that 

some day, this could happen 

to you. 


Spark of Life 


by Sasha Harris-Lovett, Temple Beth El 


My spark of life 
is buried so deep 
it’s not at all visible 
from the outside. 
My flame shrinks 
each passing week. 
Each sunrise brings despair — 
not another day. 
I do not see sunrises as 
the beautiful things 
they once were. 
The shadows in the dark gloom 
of night 
reflect my mood 
my soul. a 
A start anew? 
Never. 
My despair stretches to 
eternity. 
Hope? 
Hope has been turned off 
like the flicker of a light switch. 
Time passes so slowly 
that I dread waking up. 
e Soon, I will become no more 
than dust on the floor 
or a fly 
to be swatted at. 


Committee was founded six years ago by members 
of Kehilla Community Synagogue in Berkeley. We 
are committed to informing ourselves and the greater 
Kehilla community about the causes of the chronic 
poverty and homelessness we see on our streets. We 
sponsor projects which seek to empower people to 
gain control of their lives. We also seek to build 
bridges to other groups with similar concerns, both 
in the Jewish community as well as other spiritual 
traditions, and we support the efforts of other groups 
to effect the political process with respect to the 
issues surrounding homelessness and poverty. While 
doing this, we strive to develop a feeling of family 
among ourselves, as well as to have fun while doing 
this serious and sometimes discouraging work.” 

The Kehilla Homeless committee regularly 
funds the first and last month’s rent fund at 
Travelers Aid, and summer camp and crafts pro- 
jects for children at the Berkeley Women’s 
Daytime Drop-in Center. We have aided the 
Souper Center, UA Homes and St. Mary’s. 
Members of our group regularly volunteer for 
XMAS in April. Some of our members have gone 
on to become quite active in Religious Witness for 
the Homeless. We have been happy to help subsi- 
dize an issue of Street Spirit for the past two years. 

Synagogues, churches and community groups 
often wonder what they can do to help support 
those with no place to go. This small synagogue 
shows how much can be done by a few. 
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LIFE AND ART 
INTERSECT IN THE 
TENDERLOIN 


One Day at the People’s Library 
by Denise Dee 


woman came into the library. She was very 
A cinta She had on high black boots that 

laced around the ankles and stomped around 
the room rubbing her breasts and thighs. I couldn’t 
see her face because her hair was in it. She had on 
some kind of feather earrings. She kept opening up 
books and then propping them up on the table. She 
went over to the chalkboard and started to draw. 
Something she drew made her come over and stand 
near me to explain. Flinging her arms out, the chalk 
flew out of her hand, bounced off my shoe and hit 
the ground. She knelt and kissed the spot on my 
shoe that the chalk had hit. 

She said, “I always open to a new chapter.” I 
said, “What?” She said, “See those books. I always 
open on the chapter.” She handed me the stack of 
books. Every one was open to the start of a chapter. 

I wonder if you can start over like that. If a new 
chapter can start before the old one is finished. I 
have no idea what I will be writing about myself or 
what will happen to me this new year. ve always 
tended to finish things before I start something else, 
but this time ...? 


The Tenderloin Reflection and Education Center Library 
is at 135 Golden Gate Ave, 3rd floor, San Francisco. 


PLATFORM 


| by Rhett Stuart 


Dedicated to “TREC’s Place” (Tenderloin Reflection & Education Center) 
“T love this room. 
It has new memories. A lot of them,” I said — 


this skyroom in the Tenderloin of so many new memories where 
we danced 


| and dance a whole top floor, — 


played music and songed 

and play and sing, 

philosophized on board where Eric planned a one-man banquet 
and Mary told stories with Rhett like Kitty told Mary’s, 

and too the children like the rest of us grownups — 


' where Ben facilitated yearnings of the heart off top of his 


brainstorm we 

basked one another while singers Chocolate, Abena Songbird 
and so many made offering. 

A top floor expands a beacon, a tower, a 

shimmering beam the floorboards made in flight 

down the stairs to collect us up 

that Tenderloin streets align one centimeter lighter — 

as Source, 

gathering aura lavendered remembrances fresh off the oven 


| enduring changing shades of the purple breadth of current met 


breath, 
the illuminant returning with others 
out from the streets responding its light. 
Belongs us all in returns from interminable open arms widening 


off this grounded, grounding heartroom of art and gods and God. 


For when all the folk at last aware it, 

this be trinity our fingerprints announce in soft voices, 
piano in-tune paint and word, 

triple world contribution arrival the train station 
midtown of the metropolis for us forever! 

Yea, the old upright strikes! 

Olden keys mellow onto destined apexes! 

I, who lifetime juggle song, pen and the boards large of no 
platform like the skyroom offering off other venues too, 
audience own grin on other features 

up off same harsh streets I track, 

partying equal inside-track bash within 

this pride the beacon, the Source, 

anonymous Tao saints in unison beam us 

sibling elated for platform high on top floor. 


The Tao. 

Tower on Tao in the Tenderloin 

lifting to uplift skies where Mary intent, 
stands watch friendships blooming off our art. 
Art is Spirit. 

We’re in luck 

pure as alliances eternal like she is. 


San Francisco Woodsman 
by Eric Robertson 


His smiles’ too slow, 
teeth too few 
to reflect the glitz of the day. 
On the cutting edge of 
| recycling and reuse, . 
eating burgers and fries, 
still hot trash from the man on the go. 


Good honest work ain’t to be had in a 
city that makes up needs. — 

Why, the wood’s already chopped 

at the Safeway. 

There’s no room to swing an axe! 


On the streets 
wiry whiskered woodsman. 
Each hair a crazy thought. 


Full Circle 


by Rhett Stuart 


aturday stroll through San Francisco’s 
Tenderloin, Jones Street and Mary 


TallMountain’s place across from the gay 
porno house. Midway in blocked-off street, a 
church issues a children’s fair. They’re jumping 
inside a balloon castle, hymns singing along- 
side the porno house and giveaway bags of 
nutrition. And oh the murals! Is there any spot 
in the City where murals are so concentrated? 
And it grows and shall grow. 

On the Saturday morning I moved to the 
Tenderloin from Russian Hill, I first breakfast- 
ed the Lafayette across from my new studio on 
Hyde. The customers felt so natural, no pre- 
tenses — they were themselves, all out-there. I 
always entertained visualizing a painting of the 
plain HOTEL sign on Hyde with the incompa- 
rable old round Lafayette Restaurant sign in 
same proximity. 

A decade after, I’m in my friend’s building 
here. “T like this building,” say I. 

“You're a Tenderloin junkie,” he says. 

I meditated last night. This day saw people 
down here as people, not Tenderloin people, so 
they observe off me like they’re first-born. I see 
meditative folk having folk feel good by their 
presence. That I be like that; have a place on 
this ground in just this very flash that does not 
fly off, not ever. 

On mural at the 509, the words “full circle!” 


The People’s Library 


by Georgia Bear Prints 


t the women’s writing circle my heart is 
full. On this path there is a choice for those 


we admit into our life circle. My vision for 


today was this: a blue-grey sky with the sun going- 


down — the time when we lay all our problems 
down, grateful for the day, ready to relax or read. 
The people are scattered in black far-away sil- 
houettes against the sky — on a smooth hilltop. 
Windman picks up their hair as they gaze 
Northwest — last long rays warming them, seep- 
ing into their bones. The black tree leaves outlined 
and singing sweetly to Great Creator... “we are the 
survivors, we will praise you, we will love Mother 
Earth until our footprints are washed away.” 
Today, I am honored to bump elbows with 
those silhouettes. All my relations. Eli-Eli, Eli-Eli. 
Come From The Water 
Tochxa-Cachile Up River 


The Clarification 


by Janice King 


In the toy hours, 3-4 A.M. 

rain hammered its tiny nails 
against my windowpane 

At daybreak buildings were built 
anew, a shining nakedness 


- Shoring up wet 7th, Jones, See 


Market and McAllister 
those streets that make 
an energetic diamond; 


no need to go to a show 

the show is here 

the Drummer crosses Market - 
and tells me so 

A homeless black man trails 

a blanket on McAllister 

the color of sunrise 

heading for a spot on Jones 


Workforce and retired come up 7th © 

from the southern hotels; inhabitants 

of North of Market come down 

for newspapers and coffee 

street people already awake 

cope, usually, the best they can 

government clericals reasonably 

well dressed, even proudly 

are glad they’ve got work 

accountants and lawyers are on their way 
sunlight reflected on a briefcase 
and on a prize haircut foam in the sunlight 
golden-gray pressed jackets heavy-soled shoes 
Oh, maybe the streets are butter 

everywhere shouting its slick joy 

and we pick our way with care 

I slide open my window and 

rush to work on a mailing list 

butter is shedding drops of water 

and the sunlight refreshes 

in an explosion like an enchantment 

and the drenched aftermath, kiss of the victor 
of a wrestling match, of a tumbling party, or 
the rise of the diver bobbing waters richer 

as the sun, androgynous, scrapes its whiskers 
on brass and concrete and leaps from its watery 
cloud, sliding, sliding down Market Street 
and off the tops of buildings, till each brick 
is a tile. A rainy night and morning drummed. 
Then pleasure came, creating the street’s 
late-morning smile. 
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THE ONLY 


SOLUTION 


The Catholic Worker 
movement advocated 
charity and justice by 
challenging people to take 
personal responsibility 
for ending both the 
poverty around them and 
the rampant violence 
endemic in the political, 
economic, military and 
social structures which 
give rise to poverty. | 


Right, Dorothy Day of New York | 
Icon by Robert Lentz | 


Continued from page one 


who embrace its vision struggle to live 
out what has become the movement’s 
unofficial mission statement. 

This theme offered me at least one of 
the answers to the question which contin- 
ued to arise as I gazed at the faithful, 
faith-filled people around me, living testi- 
monies to the continuing vitality of the 
Catholic Worker movement: “Why? Why 
does this movement endure?” LOVE. 


THE HISTORY OF A MOVEMENT 


The movement has endured because of 
the passionate love of one woman who 
sowed those first few seeds, who con- 
structed a sturdy foundation for those who 
would come later. This foundation was 
built on Matthew 25: “As you do to the 


least of my sisters or brothers so‘yourdo to: *- 


me.” Dorothy Day staked her life on these 
words. She believed firmly that it is Jesus 
himself who comes to us in those who are 
homeless, those who are smelly and dirty, 
those who are without a job or even food. 

She believed fervently, as well, in the 
Catholic Church’s doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. All of us are one 
body, intimately connected to each other. 
From this spirituality, based on Dorothy’s 
belief in Jesus’ incarnation and the unity 
of the human family, a “three-point” pro- 
gram of hospitality, educative dialogue 
and the development of an alternative to 
the capitalist economy eventually flowed, 
as well as the important tenets of volun- 
tary poverty, pacifism, and an emphasis 
on the creation of community. 

Dorothy was a convert to Catholicism. 
Previously she had been a passionate 
social activist, affiliated with the Socialist 
and Communist parties. After her conver- 
sion, she often felt that she was betraying 
the very people whose plight she had 
sought to expose because to many, the 
Catholic Church was the church of the 
rich. Thus her most fervent prayer was 
that God would show her how to serve the 
suffering masses precisely as a Catholic. 

A man named Peter Maurin, a French 
peasant philosopher, was the answer to 
her prayer. He appeared on her front 
doorstep one day, full of plans and ideas 
he had been mulling over for years, and 
eagerly began to further enlighten her 
about the call of both the Gospel and 
Catholic social teaching to alleviate the 
plight of the most destitute among us. 

With Peter’s rather zealous vision and 
Dorothy’s practical know-how, together 
they set out to create what would become 
perhaps the most significant Catholic 
social-change movement of the 20th cen- 
tury. It was a radical movement which 
called Catholics to live out their faith by 
loving not only the Jesus whom they 
encountered in their sisters and brothers im 
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the Bowery, but the Jesus whom they met 
in their most hated enemies. It was a 
movement which advocated charity and 
justice by challenging people to take per- 
sonal responsibility for ending both the 
poverty around them and the rampant vio- 
lence endemic in the political, economic, 
military and social structures which give 
rise to such poverty. 


HOSPITALITY IS THE CORNERSTONE 


Hospitality has always been the corner- 
stone of the Catholic Worker movement 
because it is in serving others that we 
come face to face with the victims of vio- 
lence. It is in serving one another that we 
learn that we truly are flesh of each 
other’s flesh and bone of each other’s 
bone — any of us could lose our job, any 
of us could be left with nothing because 


of-a devastating illness. One of Dorothy’s ~ 
and Peter’s first concrete acts was to — 


respond to the havoc wreaked by the 
Depression by opening an apartment 
where they could practice the corporal 


works of mercy: feeding the hungry, 


clothing the naked, caring for the sick. 

Here they experienced poverty at its 
bleakest and so felt compelled to alert oth- 
ers to the plight of the people they served. 
With Dorothy’s background in journal- 
ism, they started a newspaper; and with 
Peter’s philosophical leanings, they estab- 
lished weekly “clarification of thought” 
sessions (round-table discussions) where 
the common worker and the scholar could 
come together and discuss the urgent 
issues facing our world. 

Dorothy and Peter also set up the first 
Catholic Worker farm. Like Catholic 
Worker communities today, in all that 
they did they sought “to build a new soci- 
ety within the shell of the old,” to not sim- 
ply offer patchwork solutions, but to bring 


‘about lasting change for those oppressed 


by the status quo. Peter, in particular, was 
convinced that such change could only 
take place through the establishment of 
small communities which were self-suffi- 
cient, removed from the capitalist econo- 
my which so exploited workers. 

On Catholic Worker farms, workers 
would be considered more important than 
profits as they engaged in meaningful 
work and produced items that their family 
needed rather than non-essential, luxury 
items. Peter believed in the goodness of 
manual labor and the earth and in the pos- 
sibility of building a more just and peace- 
ful world through small-scale enterprises. 

THE CATHOLIC WORKER TODAY 

This three-point program continues to 
be put into practice today by over 100 
Catholic Worker communities in the 
United States, Canada, Western Europe, 
Mexico, Guatemala and Australia. These 
communities offer hospitality to those in 
need, hold round-table discussions and 


publish simple newsletters or 
more sophisticated newspapers. 
Some communities are farms 
whose contribution becomes even 
more significant as our environ- 
mental crisis deepens. These 
farming communities explore 
alternative sources of energy and 
produce food for the community 
and their neighbors, thus allowing 
them to live more simply by par- 
ticipating less in our consumer 
society which constantly encour- 
ages us to buy more. 

But living simply is not con- 
fined to those who live on 
Catholic Worker farms. Voluntary 
poverty was a basic tenet which 
Dorothy led the movement to 
embrace. She believed that since 
we are all one family, those of us 
who are privileged because of 
birth, wealth or education must 
share what we have with those 
who have less. As St. Ambrose 
wrote: “You are not making a gift 
of your possessions to the poor 
person. You are handing over to him what 
is his (sic).” Voluntary poverty allows 
those of us who are materially well off to 
give back to poor people what is rightfully 
theirs. It also allows us to share in some 
small way in the suffering and degrada- 
tion which so many endure, and to choose 
to stand in solidarity with people whose 
very existence is so easily dismissed in a 
society where one’s value and status is 
determined by how much one possesses. 

RESISTANCE TO WARS AND KILLING 

The attempt of Catholic Workers to 
embrace a simpler lifestyle is connected to 
perhaps the most controversial belief which 
they espouse: pacifism. The Catholic 
Worker movement sees clearly that our 
country continues to build bombs in order 
to protect our privileged economic status. 


- Underlying this political analysis, how- 


ever, is a deeper spiritual reality. Dorothy 
always preached that not only are we all 
sisters and brothers and so cannot kill one 
another, but reminded the movement that 
Jesus himself gave us an example to follow. 
He chose to die on a cross rather than orga- 
nize an army to avenge him. We, too, must 
choose to die if necessary rather than kill 
another human being. Like Jesus, we must 
resist all that kills both body and spirit. 

Today, Catholic Worker communities 
participate in numerous protests and acts 
of civil disobedience, and members spend 
time in jail to speak out against the exis- 
tence of nuclear and conventional 
weapons, the death penalty, welfare cuts, 
racism, sexism and homophobia — all 
that is not of God. 

Different communities focus on differ- 
ent issues. This is the beauty of the move- 
ment and another reason that it has 
endured. It is anarchic in the best sense. 
Dorothy wrote that: “Whatsoever thy 
hand finds to do, do it with all thy might.” 
In a movement where no one voice speaks 
for the entire movement, and almost any- 
one can hang up a shingle with the words 
“Catholic Worker” engraved on it, this is 
what has been able to take place. Each 


- community has the freedom to meet the 


needs prevalent in its own neighborhood 
— and to utilize and reverence the indi- 
vidual gifts and limitations of each com- 
munity member. 

Thus, in California alone, one finds the 
Sheepranch Catholic Worker Farm, locat- 
ed in a reclusive rural area, the Oakland 
Catholic Worker, located in a flatland 
neighborhood in East Oakland, and the 
Los Angeles Catholic Worker, also locat- 
ed in an inner-city environment. The 
Sheepranch Catholic Worker runs a cot- 
tage industry of candlemaking; and on 
weekends, offers space for those with 
AIDS to get away from the city for a quiet 
retreat. Members of the community 
include several families and a couple who 


all live in separate houses. 

The Oakland Catholic Worker is a 
sanctuary house for Central American 
refugees which offers much-needed social 
services and is involved in several coali- 
tions working for immigrant rights. It has 
a separate staff house, and many commu- 
nity members work part-time at the 
Worker, while also holding other outside 
jobs. The Los Angeles Catholic Worker is 
somewhat of the Mother House of the 
West Coast. It is a very structured com- 
munity. On certain days the focus is the 
soup line. On other days, time is devoted 
to Scripture study or social analysis. The 
community is also heavily involved in 
resistance work. 

Each Catholic Worker community is 
unique and diverse, and yet adheres to 
most of the same basic principles. People 
come together to live and work in com- 
munity, to pray, to serve together and to 
resist injustice and work for peace. They 
come together in the spirit of Dorothy 
Day to find the sacred in the ordinary, the 
holy in the day-to-day living out of the 
Gospel. And they come together believing 
that God is present in their midst. 

The story of the multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes was one of Dorothy’s 
favorites. She believed firmly that: “It is 
like the little boy with a few loaves and 
fishes. Christ took that little and increased 
it. He will do the rest.” The Catholic 
Worker movement has endured through 
the years because its members have taken 
this belief to heart. They have struggled to 
not rely only on their own efforts, but on 
the power of the Spirit. 


THE CIRCLE IS LARGER 


The last roundtable discussion I attend- 
ed at the gathering in Las Vegas was enti- 
tled, “Why I Left the Catholic Worker and 
How I Survived the Guilt.” I attended this 
discussion because, a year and a half ago, 
I had left the Catholic Worker which I 
started because of two very difficult com- , 
munity situations, and I was curious as to 
what this group thought of people who 
weren’t living in a house of hospitality. I 
expected judgment, but instead received 
the gift of overwhelming acceptance. _ 

The group consensus was that the 
Catholic Worker circle is much larger 
than the “staff’ who live in a house of 
hospitality. At this gathering alone there 
were extended community members who 
were considered part of the core commu- 
nity and who participated regularly in the 
works of various houses but didn’t live in 
them. There were people who called 
themselves “volunteers.” And there were 
some who sought to live out the Catholic 
Worker vision in whatever profession 
they had chosen. 

This, I believe, is the final reason that 
the Catholic Worker is still such a vibrant 
witness today. It is an inclusive, welcom- 
ing community, making room for all types 
of people in all stages of life, with all 
sorts of interests and commitments, and 
yet it is a community united by its love for 
Dorothy Day and her vision of the com- 
mon sainthood to which we are all called. 

One of Dorothy’s most famous quotes 
from her book, The Long Loneliness, best 
summarizes what the Catholic Worker 
movement is all about: 

“The most significant thing about the 
Catholic Worker is poverty, some say. 
The most significant thing is community, 
others say. We are not alone anymore. But 
the final word is love. At times it has 
been, in the words of Father Zossima, a 
harsh and dreadful thing, and our very 
faith in love has been tried through fire... 
We have all known the long loneliness 
and we have learned that the only solution 
is love and that love comes with commu- 
nity. It all happened while we sat there 
talking, and it is still going on.” 

Amen. Thanks be to God! It’s still 
going on... 


\ 
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GOLDEN BICYCLES, THE PEACH DIMENSION AND THE Hoty Trinity 


Bicycles that only Salva 


Surreal vehicles descend to 
Berkeley from an otherworldly 
dimension... The Keeper of the 
Earth sighted in the area... 
Plop Art strikes again, as art 
establishment reels in fear... 


by Richard 3Com Coca Cola* 


lop Art arrived again in Berkeley 

this past month — golden bicy- 

cles welded together in intricate 

shapes and plopped down in con- 
crete in the lawn at Berkeley City Hall. 
Golden bicycles gleaming in the sun, 
merged in an unusual form, simultaneous- 
ly graceful and unwieldy. Real bicycles 
that appear to have been pedaled in from 
another dimension, designed to accommo- 
date an alien anatomy. 

This Plop Art drew so many different 
responses — delight from children who 
happily played with the wheels; amused 
double-takes from passersby; admiration 
from bicycle activists; scornful dismissal 
from detractors who put it down as junk 
rather than art; contemplation from those 
who appreciated a quirky form of surreal 
art; consternation from some flustered city 
officials; benign tolerance from others. 

People ask about a work of art: “What 
does it mean?” They are afraid of the 
void. An art piece can be a Rorschach test. 
Your interpretation can indicate some- 
thing about how you think. 

There is no one “correct” interpretation 
of the golden bicycles. The sculpture can 
say “bikes are good,” “bikes are golden,” 
or create an image of a golden Trinity, etc. 
Yet Trinity is also the name of the world’s 
first atom bomb explosion in 1945. There 
iS a paradoxical nature to life. Is it art? 
Well, yes and no. Is it good? Yes and no. 
Am I good? Yes and no. We find it very 
difficult to live with paradox. 

When I saw a photo of my art in the 
Oakland Tribune, 1 saw a golden Trinity. I 
was amazed! It is a symbol in many reli- 
gions, a very old symbol. Sure is a weird 
world. I made the golden Trinity bicycles 
without much thought. I certainly never 
planned a symbol of a Trinity. Perhaps my 
seeing the form is simply a Rorschach 
proof of how I think sometimes. 


THE KEEPER OF THE EARTH 

It may be, however, that the Keeper of 
the Earth works through us sometimes. In 
Orson Scott Card’s science fiction novel, 
Earthborn, the Keeper of the Earth is the 
voice inside of us all. The Keeper judges 
the moral value of what we do. The voice 
is very small, and is easily pushed aside. 

I believe the Keeper in us and outside 
of us wants us to be happy, relaxed, help- 
ful, at peace with the environment. I think 
things get screwed up because of our 
external environment: cities, wars, revolu- 
tions, rent to pay, confusion, people 
crowding in on you, careers to fulfill, 
things to buy, people who reject you, El 
Nino rains, the power of corporate soci- 
ety, endless manipulation, and on and on. 

These are bad times in many ways. 
Those sincere, inspired, motivated people 
must remember to relax and look on the 
bright side of things. It is always darkest 


Plop Artist installs bicycle sculpture as East Bay Express 


Lyle Wolfly photo 


photographer Kristen Loken immortalizes the moment on film. 


just before the dawn. Spring will come. 
Golden bicycles gleam in the sun, and life 
goes on. The Keeper of the Earth is still 
on the scene. 


THE PEACH DIMENSION 

There is a very true saying: “Design is 
not a static process.” I didn’t think up 
putting the wheels into the grass, but it 
looks great. I want to do more, with bikes 
diving straight in and out of the earth, as 
they enter and leave the Peach Dimension 
(a swell place). Peaches are, well, divine. 


for their television show on January 12, 
1998. (The filming was suddenly and 
inexplicably canceled. I can’t prove cen- 
sorship, but I’m mighty suspicious.) 
However, the Plop Art did draw good 
coverage from the East Bay Express, 
Oakland Tribune and S.F. Chronicle. 

My City Hall Plop Art had to proceed 
because I already had spread the word. If 
I had known then what was to happen, I 
would have waited. Some friends and I 
carried our bicycle plop onto the front 


These are bad times in many ways. But it is always darkest just 
before the dawn. Spring will come. Golden bicycles gleam in the 


Beautiful colors and taste, soft. They’re not 
like rotten apples, as in the Rotten Apple 
Dimension which is currently hurting us. 

A little known, but important, fact is 
that the golden bicycles are from the 
Peach Dimension. It is hard to get to Earth 
from there, however, because of the 
Rotten Apple Dimension. The Rotten 
Apple Dimension blocks the entrance to 
Earth, and pours out bad vibes. The last 
time the gateway to the Peach Dimension 
was open a lot was 1967. Also, a period 
from 1974-78 was pretty good. 


PLop ART IN 10 EASY LESSONS 
“You miss 100% of the shots you don’t 
take.” — Wayne Gretzsky, hockey player 
Life is really a mystery, all right. I fre- 
quently feel we understand only one or 
two percent of life, art, nature, sex, etc. I 
feel safest in nonviolence because I make 
SO many mistakes. My judgment is terri- 


ble sometimes. I ask everyone for feed- 


back, criticism, and so on. Sometimes 
your worst enemy can give you the pic- 
ture of yourself that you really need. 

I had trouble sleeping for three nights 
before the long-planned plop on the front 
lawn of Berkeley City Hall. ; 

I first went to the Art Commission in 
Berkeley 13 or 14 months ago. I was 
somewhat incoherent, as usual, but some 
commissioners wished me luck. I fre- 
quently need luck a lot. In late December, 
I gota call from Bay Area Backroads. 
They were going to film me and Plop Art 


* Editor’s Note: Street Spirit readers may feel a wrenching sense of loss at the name change 


of our longtime contributor, the Artist Formerly Known As Richard 3Com PEPSI Cola. 
What can we say? The world is an unstable place. Paradigms change. Corporate takeovers 
happen. Bidding wars sell and re-sell an artist’s identity like so many pork-belly futures. The 
empire of Coca Cola has momentarily won out. Surely it is not a crime for one artist to have 
several nom de plumes, especially when multiple personalities-enter the picture. Mr. Cola 
also writes under the pseudonym Art Van Gogh (betraying a troubling empathy for another 
artist who disturbed the peace in harrowing ways) and his new alias, Michael Mucus 
(revealing a suspect identification with certain unpleasant body functions, reminiscent of his 
obsessive glamorization of toilets at the New Sense Museum on Telegraph). Anyway, Pepsi 
Cola, Coca Cola — it’s all good Cola: effervescent, addictive, loaded with enough sugar, 
caffeine and industrial-strength chemicals to fuel a Plop Art meltdown. 


RN 


‘have) lots of fears. I don’t want to be a 


sun, and life goes on. The Keeper of the Earth is on the scene. 


lawn of Berkeley City Hall on Dec. 28, 
1997; it remained there for the first part of 
January, near a rusty hulk of a metal 
sculpture commissioned by the City. After 
installing the Plop Art in concrete, we 
had a police visit. Next day, I went to 
talk to folks in City Hall. I had (and 


lightning rod. One official was furious. 

In mid-January, I removed the gold- 
en bicycles from the lawn voluntarily. I 
started putting more bikes at bike racks 


on Shattuck Avenue. Some are weird than a poem 
double-decker types with extra seats maybe a book-length poem 
and parts welded on. Others hold amus- | €qual to the world’s 
ing objects. Most are painted gold, | top one hundred poems © 
which looks great but tarnishes quickly. | not even a book but an event 
WHEELS! I NEED MORE WHEELS! that would bring poetry 
If any reader knows of a sealer I can | back into the public eye 


use to stabilize the color, please let-me 
know. Also, very important, I really 


want bent wheels and handlebars. I | even written 

sometimes see vandalized bikes that | letter by letter 

humans (I assume) have jumped on | in the sky in smoke 

and bent the wheels. I would love a stopping more traffic 

huge supply of these wheels to make thanafire 

Salvador Dali type bicycles, melting or a ten-car pile-up 

into the pavement, painted gold. Bike or even the world series 

wheels (bent or otherwise) can be and f ‘hol cid riche 

delivered to the East Bay Depot for = es 2 e day an nigh ee 

Creative Reuse Skill Center, 6610 San eles would dees poems to cach otter 

Pablo Ave., Oakland, (510) 547-6470, | 4S they sit on their cars 2 
As far as bikes go, I would like to | Cats that will have magically 

remind people of a few things. First, it | petrified into stone — é 

seems that bicyclists are helping society | all streets forever after 


in major ways. Less congestion and pol- 


lution for starters. Car drivers should go | and vinyl couches 
way out of their way to cooperate; andthe poem 
Second, I drive a pickup truck and I akind of sign 
tide a bike. Many bicyclists fail to real- a birthday 
izé how difficult it is to see them at es ; 
; ., | that everyone will remember 
night! I care, I drive slowly, and [ still 
as the day 


almost hit people. Wear lights and 
bright clothes. 


Third, when you open your car door, and gave up rene Ne 
trying to get anywhere — 


do it slowly. Perhaps put a small sign up 


I want to write a p 
by Eileen Corder 
Iwanttowriteapoem 
but really I want to write a book — 
because a book is more important 


poetry that would be posted on billboards 
printed on every paper’s front page _ 


just throughways of bucket seats _ 


they took up sitting in the street 


dor Dali could pedal, art that it takes a child’s eyes to see 


to remind yourself. Maybe the penalties for 
causing a bicyclist to slam into your door 


should be dramatically increased. 


Discipline could have a salutary effect. 


PLop ART PERMIT PROCESS 
A quick Plop Art permit process could 


# be granted. Plop Art costs no taxpayer 
| money and is temporary (temporary 
| means several weeks or months, not sev- 


eral hours). I myself would apply for per- 
mits. There is such a thing as responsible 
plop art. If people wish to create some- 
thing, and fail to get the plop permit, the 
Plop Art police could evaluate the item 
and determine if it is a safety hazard. 


| Perhaps it could be left up for a few days 


or a week anyway. We wish to avoid art 
malpractice, but the community should 
avoid censorship. Art is too important to 
leave in the hands of professional art peo- 
ple or hidden away in museums. 

What is art, anyway? I cannot answer 
this question. I can only lay out a few 


conjectures. Perhaps art cannot be under- 


stood. Is art simply some sort of sub- 
servient jewel? Must it always be useful? 
Is it just decoration? Religion, also, has 
given a kind of justification for art in the 
past. Why does every piece of art have to 
have a meaning? What is the meaning of a 
tree or a junked truck? Sometimes a piece 
of art is, before and beyond all definitions, 
an object in a certain space, an object to 
be contemplated without preconceptions. 

It’s your Rorschach test, partner! You 
find whatever meaning you wish. The art 
provokes thought or, perhaps, disdain. 

A woman has said: “To name is to 
know; to know is to control.” A male 
friend adds: “To control is to destroy or 
strangle.” “Art is a ritualistic binding of 
the perpetual motion machine that is 
nature.” Art is spellbinding. Art fixes the 
audience in its seat, stops the feet before a 
painting, fixes a book in the hand. 

Contemplation is a magic act. 


oem 


